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Abstract 

The Written Literacy Forum is a g^oup of teachers and researchers i, 
Eigating ho* research on writing instruction can be made more meaningful to 
educators. During the Forum', deliberations, the following questions were 
raised: For what audiences and purposes is educational research conducted? 
What linguistic forms are used to represent research knowledge? How does 
that knowledge differ from the knowledge of the practitioner? What is the 
relative status of each kind of knowledge? This paper reports the way. in 
which the Forum-, deliberations about educational research have encouraged 
its fflefflber. to articulate and examine their assumptions about what researchers 
and teachers claim to know, how they express that knowledge, and the views 
they hold of themselves and each othe^ as professionals. 
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. 1 

CONVERSATION AND NARRATIVE IN eOfclABbRATIVE RESEARCH 

2 

Susan Fiorio-Ruahe 



Ihtrbductibh 

Until a few years ago, 1 worked with teachers chiefly in two ways ts I 
researched their practice. Trained as an ethnographer. I knew teachers as 
informants on classroom life. From that experience, i learned the value of 
inviting the cbllabbratibn bf ;;eachers in framing research questions and in 
collecting and occasionally analyzing classroom data. Typically, hbwever, 
these close working relationships changed br ended when, like my anthro- 
pologist forebears, I left the field to write the reports of research. 

Mentioning that I left the field to write research repbrcs may seem 
trivial. There is, after all, a division of labor in education whereby 
teachers teach and researchers thebrize about teaching and learning. But, as 
I hbpe this paper will demonstrate, leaving teachers out bf the deliberative 
and expressive phases of research may not only create communicatibh gaps 
between teachers and researchers, but also may limit the quality and useful- 
n<^ss bf educatibhal research. 

In writing this paper i have drawn from my experience as a member of a 
group called the Written Literacy Forum. The Forum involves researchers 



1 

^ .Paper prepared for presentation at the Meadow Brook Research Symposium: 
Collaborative Action Research in Education. Oakland University , Rochester , 
Michigan, January 20-23, 1985, and to be published in C, S. Witherell, 
N. Noddings, arid A. Dufan (Eds,), Lives in Narrative: The Use of 
Subjective Accounts in Educational Research and Practice . New^ork:* 
Teachers College Press. 
2 

Susan Florio-RuLane is coordinator of the Written Literacy Forum and 
associate professor of teacher education at Michigan Stata University. 
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from Michigan State University and teachers from the pabiic schools iti 
East Lansing. Michigan, working together to derive useful insights from 
research on the teaching of writing, bu^ Efforts to identify and comSunicste 
useful knowledge have changed our thinkin^^. about research. Starting with 
published reports of research, and then reading, discussing, and transforming 
them, we have come to realize that science is. in Popper's words, -a branch 
of literature- (cited in Olson. 1980. p. 97). As such, scientific research 
in education is subject to many of the same questions one can ask about other 
texts : 

1. Who are the a uthors and audiences of educational research? 

2. For what purposes do people speak and write about practice? 



3. 



What are the topics about which researchers write? How do they 
differ from those of concern to teachers? 



4 . How^db ipcial position and the functions of communication in their 
professional lives limit and shape teachers' and researchers' 
communication of what they know? 
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, Accepting sole responsibility for the paper, the author would like to 
thank the past and present members of the Written Literacy Forui for mfnv 
conversations^that helped to cl^^ of the ideas presented here ' Ihey 

re. in^alphabetical order. Christopher M. Clark. James Colando. Jdton B 
Dohanich. jaundra Dunn. Janis Elmore. Wayne Hastings. June Martin. Rhoda' 
Maxwel^.. Rtiilam Metheny. Marilyn Peterson. Sylvia Stevens, and Daisy Thoias 
The author would like to thank one Forum member. Saundra Dunn, for her very ' 
helpful coriments on an earlier draft of this paper. 
4 

_ Bibace and Walsh in their paper. "Conflict of Rolis: On the Difficul- 
ties of Being Both Scientist and Practitioner in One Life" (1982) point 
out that in most retrospective accounts of the inquiry process the exact 
f«3?r" ideas and eVents is "laundered-- citing Fleck (in'shapin 
1980) . they nbtl that ^ 

the activities of constituting scientific facts ihvolvi "a mean- 
dering and diffuse process" which becomes through memory, a "re- 
construction, a straight and goal-directed process, the tesUlt 
of clear individual intentions." (Bibace & Walsh. 1982. p. 389) 

Thus my account_df nhe Written Literacy Forum, like all stories ind scien- 
tific reports^ suBtiV transforms "what happened" by its reconstruction of 
real-time events as narrative. The paper should be read with this in mind 
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A Frao.tieal Jiti&j^lem Cchcernihp; Theory 

Several yeai^s ago, after fixtended fieidworic in two clasrirbbms, my 

research colleagues arid I withdrew to the ..niversity to theorize and write 

about ,>roblems of writing instruction; Emerging nearly a year later, 

the researchers held in one hand a two:hundred page technical 
^!P°"J'^''^«^, "Schooling and the Acquisition of Written 
Literacy," and in the other, a five: page Xeroxed report called 

Findings of Practical Significance." The researchers stared at 
these two documents and wondered why their close and careful 
research had yielded so few findings of interest to teachers 
(Florio-Ruane & Dohanich, 1984, p: 725) 

This situation was both troubling and frustrating. The researchers had, 
after all. heeded nearly a decade of calls to make educational research 
meaningful by grounding it in everyday classroom realities (Eisner. 1983; 
Erickson. 1973). One of our primary goals had been to discover and describe 
beliefs held by teachers and students about writing in their classrooms. But 
our close contact with teachers and their daily liv-,s during data collection 
and preliminary analysis apparently did not guarantee that our theoretical 
accounts would be meaningful to those we had studied or to other teachers. 

One of the features of fieldwork research, or what Glaser and Strauss 
(1967) refer to as the "discovery of grounded theory." is that researchers 
remain close to the phenomena they study. Fieldwork involves the gradual 
framing and testing of working hypotheses (Seer, 1969). Theory is tentatively 
formulated and continually open to revision as the researcher proceeds via a 
process of "analytic induction" (Bbgdan & Biklen, 1982)^ This explanation is, 
however, an idealistic and partial account of fiildwork that does net fully 
acknowledge r-search as both a social process and a linguistic product. 

Our conmonsense notion of theorizing is that it is a formal, linguistir. 
activity undertaken chiefly by experts. Like their colleagues in the other 
social sciences, ethnographers are trained to observe special conventions in 
their reporting of research findings; Such formal constraints on communicatiSS 
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are intended to ensure the validity of theorists' knowledge ciaims. Thus the 
researcher is pressed to report findings in the formal, usuully written. 
Language of theory: To do this, the ethnographer has histbxically withdrawn 
from informants and taken the steamship home to write one or several Pono- 
graphs for an audience of benefactors and colleagues. 

This arrangement is typical in general ethnographies of traditional 
societies where, according to Scheper-Hughes (1979). 

for the fl.ost_part anthropblbgists (as well as the communities 
studied) have been shielded from any local repercussions and af ter - 
shocls resulting from publication because we have traditionally 
worked m what were until recently "exotic" cultures and among 
pre.iterate ^peoples. In most cases, the "natives" never knew what 
had been saic about them, , . • The anthropologist might, as a 
professional courtesy, send the village headman or a mestizo 
mayordomo a copy^of the published ethnography which was often 
proudly displayed in the village. Its contents, however, normally 
remained as mysterious as the private life of the "masked" white 
man^ that professional lone stranger, who would periodically 
reappear (sometimes bearing gifts) and then just' as inexplicably 
vanish (not^ihfrequently at the start of the rainy season). Within 
this traditional fialdwork paradigm dur once colonized subiects 
remained diserapowered and mute. (p. v) 

In contemporary educational research, distances and language differences 
separating researchers from those they study are not so great. Moreover there 
is an assumed applicability of research knowledge to the practical problems 
of the people studied. Yet surprisingly little effort is made to talk with 
teachers about the adequacy of educational theory. When such conversations do 
occur, they are typically initiated by third parties who. in the name of 
teacher education, are charged with "translating" research for practitioners. 
Very often, those studied remain as "disempbwered and mute" as the "colonized 
subjects" Scheper-Hughes (1979) describes. 

When the researcher moves from conversatiSSs with informants and recbird- 
tng notes in the field to public, formal descriptions of informants' knowl- 
edge and culture, the nature of research changes. Although Researchers 
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cbhtihae to claim that their theories are incompiite and open to challenge, 
the rendering of those theories in exp8iitory prose, graphs, charts, numeri- 
cal tables and forniulas dramaticaiiy alters their presentation and limics 
their audience. Even in case studies, which may contain large aniounts of 
narrative, researchers' published descriptions are static and frozen in the 
"ethnographic present." In addition, publication, which Stubbs (1982, p. 42^ 
argues amounts to "full standardization and codification" of written lan- 
guage, confers on the social scientist "expert" status and confers on theory 
the status of "fixed" rather than tentative knowledge. 

Thus when we showed bUr teacher- informants the technical report we had 
prepared for our funding agency and the articles we had written for our pro- 
fessional journals, we and our texts were received politely, but without 
enthusiasm. assured; with Buchmann (1983), that "for research knowledge to 

be useful; people must be able to grasp it" (p. 3). But it seemed that bur 
reports were not grasped even by the teachers whose realities they aimed to 
describe. This does not mean that the teachers did not read and comprehend 
what we had written. It meant literally that they d:.d not grasp it. People 
grasp things, reach out to appropriate them, because they have intrinsic 
attSactior or apparent value to them. But the teachers did not reach but and 
appropriate for their iise our formal models of writing in their classrooms or 
to the case studies we had written to illustrate them (see examples in 
Appendix A) . 

The adequacy of ethribgraphic theorizing rests; at least in part, on the 
power bf Che ethnography to resonate with informants' experiences. Again, to 
quote Scheper-Hughes (1979) : 

While it would be implausible tb expect that the members of a com- 
munity would wholeheartedly agree with the outsider's perspective 
with his or her rendition of their social; cultural and psychological 
situatich, that rendition shc?uld hot be so foreign or rembved from 
their conunohsense interpretation of the meaning of their lives as 
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to do violence to it; Any ethnograDhy ultimately stands or falls 
°" rf-^ ^^f^2.°f_"hether or not it resonates: it shSald ring true 
scrike a familiar (even if occasionally painful) chord: (p. viii) 

The failure of our reports to "ring true" to the experiences of bur infor- 
mants suggested that in our efforts to analyze the structure and function of 
their everyday activities, we had lost sight of the insiHers' perspectives. 
As the teachers received our reports in polite silence, we wondered why bur 
work lacked vitality, even for those who had a personal stake in it. Did 
iresearch have anything to say to practice? Had we really talked and listened 
to our infbrmants while in the field? Did we lose something in the t^ansfor- 
matibn of our experience into formal repbrts of research? Had we told not- 
very ^good stories about practice or. in our efforts to be rigorous, had we 
failed to tell any stbries at all? 

Conversatio n and T heor y 
The Written Literacy Forum was created to address there questions. In 
the fall following the completion of our research reports, we invited the 
teachers in whose classrooms we had worked to participate in a series of 
conversations about the findings of the research. For several school years, 
_ the group met in classrooms, homes, and at the university. The questions that 
came to guide our meetings Were the following: 

i: Of the many potential "findings" of in our research, which were of 
most importance and use to teachers? To student teachers^ To 
administrators? To researchers? 

2. What formats for sharing the research would be best suited to the 
content? The audience? The sbcial setting? 

3. What is the nature of communication among various interest groups in 
education? How are differences in status and role reflected in 
participants' knowledge and ways of communicating? 

Our aim in creating the Forum was nbt tb teach or translate research 

findings to teachers, but rather tb talk and listen in a way different frbm 

our previous collabbratidh . Buchmann (1983) has advocated conversation as an 
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alternative to argumentation when rissearchers and educators meet. This alter- 
native offers a way to transcend status differences that usually separate 
teachers and researchers. In addition, conversation admits of more and dif- 
ferent sources of information about practice. To this end, Buchmarin (1983) 
observes that "what makes conversation attractive is its reciprocal quality, 
the breadth of subject matter and variety of voices compatible with it, and 
the surprising turns it may take" (p, 3). In conversation, Buchmann argues, 
theory is forced to share the floor with practiticn-rs ' knowledge and all 
participants are encouraged to address the values implicit in the work they do 

Although the conversational model captures what we hoped to achieve in 
the Forum, the early going was not smooth. Because of our unspoken assump- 
ticus about the status and role of teachers and researchets, conversation- -an 
activity which seems so natural in some situations —was initially halting. 
When, for example, the researchers attempted to set an open tone for the 
Forum meetings by urging that all members participate in setting the group's 
weekly agenda, we were surprised to find that this idea was not welcomed by 
the teachers. One teacher summarized it this way: 

l^/hen you start talking about us handling the agenda, I can think of 
agenda items, but i think that you have the overall picture and I'm 
really not sure I want you to abdicate that responsibility, really. 
(Transcript of Forum Meeting Tape, 10/14/81) 

Later, as I reflected on this situation in my notes, I wrote: 

These feelings of unease get me to thinking. I wonder first about 
trying to establish a truly open discourse or dialogue between 
niembers of the community of research and the community of. practice; 
If our group operated in a social vacuum, where it was not 
important how this larger society was organized, we might very 
handily have provided for an open discourse by allowing the agenda 
to arise in conversation. Unfortunately, we do not operate in such 
a vacuum. No matter_how we look at it, the researchers had the bulk 
of the power in the previous study, and, in general we have more 
power than teachers when it comes to deciding whau it is important 
to research in education and why. ... It strikes me. that it may 
take some mbr^^. initiative on our part, indeed, more leadership, to 
encourage discourse within which we can achieve the noncoercive 
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atmosphere we'd hoped for; Put simply, i have come to the realiza- 
tion that in a social world that is unequal, you don't get a demo- 
cratic or open conversation simply by saying that everybody's f^ee 
^° .^^-^1 _What we may have to do. is be more thoughtful about how to 
organise the conversation such th-it we relieve the teachers from the 
obligation of trying to say or do the "right" thing to please Us 
(Memo, 11/6/81) ^ 

We decided to work toward conversation as a way of cbhfrbhtihg prbblems 
of socially negotiated nature of knowledge. As ethnographers we hoped to 
understand and represent teachers' understandings:. But we had recently 
discovered that we missed (or misrepresented) much of what was closest to the 
heart of the matter for teachers of writing. These problems did not seem to 
be ones we could repair merely by "translating" our research into less 
technical language. Instead, they were fundamental problems of interpreta- 
tion and values. We reasoned that these needed to be addressed by open and 
extended conversation with the teachers about the research, its reporting, 
and its potential use to them and their peers. Conversation was therefore 
not secondary to our research. It Was a critical stage in dte inquiry 
process, essential if bur research was to succeed in uncovering and communi- 
cating educators' understandings. In this light, Van Manen (1977) writes 
that cohversatibh 

i-s a type of dialogue which is nbt adversative but, as Socrates 
expressed it, "like friends talking together." This programmatic 
Idea of method as friendly dialogue characterizes all phenomeno- 
loglcal social science." (p. 218) 

Narrative and Theory 

Conversati'- . as a research method :r very likely to yield stories as 

data. If we want tb understand people's understanding, we are apt tb discb.-er 

meaning in their stories since, in Joan Didion'.s (1979) words ^ 

We tell ourselves stories in order tb live. We live. , . by the 
imposition of a narrative line upon disparate images, by the 
"ideas" with which we haVe learned to freeze the shifting 
phantasmagoria which is bur actual experience; (p. 11) 
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The Forum's conversations were opportunitiiss for teachers and researcliers to 
depart from formal recording or reporting of research and tell each other 
stories of what they knew about the teaching of writing These discussions 
were rich and stimulating. They increased our sense that we needed to creat( 
better ways to represent knowledge about educational practice than we had 
done thu:^: far . 

Creating compelling, valid accounts of native knowledge is a perennial 
problem for anthropologists. Historically anthropologists have handled the 
tension between narrative and structural accounts of cultural knowledge in a 
number of ways. Some have kept it hidden- -Malinbwski , for example, kept a 
vivid and detailed diary of his Trobriand fieldwork and published, instead, 
his monograph Argonauts of the Western Pacific ; Malinowski's diary, now read 
instructively alongside Argonauts, was published pdsthumbusly by his \;ife. 
Similarly, Laura Bohannon published a powerful narrative account of her 
fieldwork among the Tiv of West Africa in the book Return to Laughter . 
Bohannan wrote about experiences she was unable to convert into the exposi- 
tory language of the monograph. But she felt it necessary to do so under the 
pen name Elendre Smith Bbwen. Earlier she published scholarly monographs of 
the same fieldwork under her dvm name. 

More recently; the tension has been brought out in the open. Geertz, fo 
example, published in one text both his narrative account of the Balinese 
cock fight and an analysis of it (Geertz, 1972). Others, like Carlos 
Casteheda and Jean Auel have written fiction for which they desire the label 
"ethnography, " and controversies about their books have been seen even in 
the popular press (Randall, 1984, p. 1). Apparently, if science is, in fact, 
a branch of literature, presentation matters. it matters to the quality of 
the work and to relationships between author and text, audience and text, 
author and audience. In this lights Hymes (1980) writes ^ 
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Som^ of what we believewe^K^^ cultural patterns arid worlds 

is iriterpretable in terms of structure, whether the ingredients of 

the structure be lines, graphs, numbers, letters, or abstract 

terms: Some of what we believe we kribw resists interpretation in 

terms of structure. It seems to require, instead, presentation : (p. 98) 

The Role of Narrative in Theories of Praetice 
Receritly, applied social scientists have argued that it is essential to 
incorporate practitioners' knowledge in explanatory models of their work 
(Schon, 1984). Kleiriman (1983), for example, points out that in applied 
fields, molecular theories are often used to explain complex phenomena 
(e.g., biomedical theories to explain disease or psychological theories to 
explain learning). This situation creates a gap between our theoretical 
explanations and the problems experienced by practitioners, in addition, 
molecular theorizing often relegates to the status of folk wisdom the meaning 
systems of both practitioners and clients, leaving their knowledge and their 
interactions undervalued and unrepresented in bur explanatory systems 
(p. 546). 

The limitatibris bf such theorizing become particularly visible in stub- 
born or difficult cases (e.g., chronic pain or the chronic difficulties of 
economically disadvantaged children to learn to read) . These cases call for 
theories that incorporate the dynamic, transactional aspects of processes 
such as healing or teaching. According to Kleinman, in movi.ig beyond reduc- 
tionist explanations to contextual ones, we begin tb derive nc ' only more 
adequate explanations bf pheribmena but achieve insights more useful to prac- 
titioners . 

In teacher education, Erickson (1979) further argues that tb mbve toward 
such theories, practitioners' knowledge arid meaning systems must be tapped as 
part bf the explanatory process. Isolated descriptions of classroom procedure 
or measures of behavioral outcomes of those procedures may miss, to use 
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Kleiriinan's phrase, the "very heart" of the proce3s, whether that process he 
healing as it occurs in the transaction between doctor and patient or concep- 
tual change as ic occurs between teacher and student. 

To document and analyze the^^e transactions, Erickson (1982) Recommends 
the crafting of "stories of teaching and learning" in "which practitioners 
play key author roles. These stories have a number of advantages. First, 
primed by research experiences, teachers can add richness and validity to 
accounts of their work by uncovering and sharing their own "implicit theor- 
ies" about teaching and learning (Clark & Yinger, 1979). Second, stories are 
representations of knowledge that do not dodge iroral consequences and, to the 
extent that teaching is a "mc r craft" as well as an array of technical 
skills, stories of teaching may represent that craft more adequately than 
research monographs (Ryan, 1981; Tom, 1985). Third, teachers' stories are a 
largely untapped source of information about teaching and an opportunity for 
teachers to communicate about their work to others. Bringing teachers' stor- 
ies into the canon of educational literature may confer special status on 
both the authors and their stories. About this, educator Roland barth has 
written, 

A primary motivation is the satisfaction and recognition that comes 
from seeing one's ideas in print and knowing that others also see 
them. Writing about practice lends legitimacy to both writer and 
practice. Most school people feel that education is an important, 
worthwhile endeavor, but can't help but be influenced by society's 
lew regard for their profession^ In the view of many educators, 
education is important but not quite important enough. Being a 

P^^^^^P^^ ^ writer is more prestigious than being 

'just' a teacher. (cited in Sugarman, 1984, p. 6) 

Persuasive as these arguments may seem, they defy commonly accepted 
dichotomies drawn between theory and practice, speaking and writing, text and 
utterance. Olson (1980) summarizes these generally accepted dichotomies by 
contrasting "explicit written prose statements" (text) with more "informal 
oral language statements" (utterance): 
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Utterance _ and text may. be contrasted at any one cf several levels: 
the linguistic modes themselves—written language versus oral 
language; their usual usages conversation , stor^ -telling, verse, 
and song for the oral mode versus statements, arguments, and essays 
for the written mode; their summarizirig forms - -proverbs and 
aphorisms for che oral mode versus premises for the written mcde ; 
and finally, the cultural traditions built around these modes- -an 
oral tradition versus a literate tradition. (p: 85) 

Not only aire these activities sharply distinguished, but they are ali^o 
commonly stratified so that the progress of development, uoth within the 
individual and in societies, is thought to be from oral to literate, a 
movement toward "increasing explicitness with language increasingly able to 
stand as an unambiguous or autonomous representation of meaning" (Olson, 
1977, p. 85). 

These sharp demarcations between speech and writing and the clear 
superiority accorded the essay for the telling of factual truth have had 
implications for bur professional literature. it is not surprising, given 
these assuir.ptions, that as fields such as anthropology and education have 
sought "professionalization" and have become more technical in their orien- 
tations, they have tended in their reporting to leave out practitioners' 
stories and silence their voices rather than to feature them (Hale, 1972; 
Schon, 1984). 

The Sx K^ial Func tions of Writing About Research 
One of the limitations of taxonomies of oral and literate language is 
that they fail to acknowledge the powerful connections between language forms 
and the social functions they accomplish. To this end, taxonomies not only 
idealize actual speech and writing, but they can also reinforce the social 
differences and boundaries separating speech communities. As applied re- 
searchers, we need to look beyond static taxonomies of language forms and ask 
how language functions for its users - -whether those users be researchers 
publishing reports for an audience of their peers or teachers using anecdotes 
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to explain their educational app?5aches to interested parents. AccSrding to 
Stubbs (1982), be it essay 6i story, text or utterance, 

'^'^^"_^"yc^^±"S- language is an activity motivated by useis' 
needs to make things known in . particular waVi for particular pur^ 
poses and to establish and maintain common understandings with 
other conversants; the form of a particular text is always deter- 
mined as much by the conversants' need to function in these situa- 
tions as it is by whatever it is they wish to describe. (p. 10) 

Teachers and researchers communicate differently about the practice of 
teaching. First, teachers have relatively less opporrnnity than researchers 
to communicate about teaching to their peers or other audiences. Second, 
when teachers engage in talk or writing about teaching, their audiences and 
P^^?°^^^ in doing so may be quite different from those of researchers. 
Third, the topics about which teachers choose to speak and write may be quite 
different than those selected by researchers: Finally, teachers and re- 
searchers typically read different kinds cf tex^ about teaching and for 
different purposes . 

If, as Foucauit (1972, 1977), Kuhn (1970), and others have argued, a 
professional field is actually a loosely associated collection of communi- 
ties of discourse (what Gumperz, 1971, called "speech communities"), then it 
is not surprising that different members of our field would have different 
purpor.es for and ways of talking about knowledge concerning teaching and 
learning. If we further acknowledge that there are not simple dichotomies 
between oral and literate language or theoretical and practical knowledge, 
and embrace, instead, the metaphor of multiple speech communities comprising 
a fie] a, we begin to see that both the knowledge people have and the ways 
they represent knowledge are to a great extent shaped by their social places 
and purposes. 

Precisely because it was organized as a forum , a place for teachers and 
researchers to talk with one anotheE, our group was a novel speech community. 
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we brought to its membership people heretofore separated in their ways and 
opportunities to talk about teaching. Gradually we ier.rncd how to converse 
with one another as we talked, read, and wrote Eog.ther. In the process, 
identified new audiences for our research and created n.w textual founts for 
reaching them. In altering such givens as author, audience, forn.at, and 
purpos... we also transformed the content our theoretical work. 

Forum Texts 

Table 1 is a summary of the oral and written reports of research pre- 
pared in the year prior to the Forom and in the first year of its existence. 
Note that in the year before the creation of the Forum the major text produced 
was a long monograph (progress report) whose audience was the agency funding 
the study. In addition to reporting for the funding agency, the researchers 
wrote book chapters and journal articles for vaguely defined audiences. About 
this type of academic writing, Stubbs (1982) observes: 

A peculiar feature of some academic articles Ip that it is not 
certain who their audience is going to be. If the articles are on 
topic... of potentially wide, general interest (such as reading and 
writing), they are likely to be prepared with ill-defined social 
groups in mind, .such as teachers, researchers, or the man in the 
street. (p. 31) 

UnliKe the articles and chapters, oral presentations given at meetings of 
Research soci ,ties or at university colloquia that year were intended for the 
limited audience of other researchers. These presontaL i . ns were notable for 
their text-lit-, quality. The speakers retained control of the floor. Lis- 
teners were not permitted to speak except when a brief question^answer period 

was provided, time was strictly limited, and speakers' remarks were drawn 

from previously written texts. 

The initiation of the Forum led to the creation of new forms of text and 

talk. While the researchers continued to write academic articles and reports, 

these articles chaRgid in three ways. First, some of the articles were 
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Table 1 



Texts Reporting Research Before and After Initiation of 
the Written Literacy Foruin 



Pre -Forum 
(authored by researchers) 



Technical report (including theoretical model and case studies) 
"Findings of practical significance" 
Journal articles 
Book chapters 

Notes for conference presentations and colloquia 



Forum 

(authored by teachers and researchers) 



Quarterly progress reports 
Simulation game, "Negotiating Entry" 
Hand-outs for roundtable discussions 
Displays of children's writing 
Journal articles 

Revised case studies with study guides 
Autob iography 



coauthored by teachers in the Forum. Second, the progress reports and 
academic articles, which had constituted the bulk of research reporting in 
Year 1, amounted only to a small part of the reporting undertaken by the 
Forum. And third, Forum members clarified the intended audiences and purposes 
for the reporting of research. With the clarification of audience and purpose 
came a re interpretation and transformation of the study's major findings. 

I dentifying Audiences and Purposes 

In the course of Forum conversations, the purpose of our group evolved 
to reflect not oni ^rchers' concerns about the utility and validity of 

their reporting, bu: titioners' concerns as well. For teachers, the Forum 

offered an opportunity ive and receive moral support and to serve others 

in their profession. The following comment from a Forum teacher illustrates : 
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I wonder if it's hot so much what wg found out, but the whole 
process we went through. F5r people to change or to accept what we 
found out, they have to go through the process, tod. And that it's 
not very easy ; ; . to become close to people and risk to say that 
you're a failure, or that you've had failures in these areas: I 
remember when I taught school in Pennsylvania- - it was a small 
school, there were only about 10 teachers. it took three years 
before everyone got to know each other in the building well pnbugb 
to start talking about the problems they had. . . . They were 
afraid that they were admitting that they couldn't handle it, that 
there was something wrong with them, when in reality everybody was 
having the same problems^ And what we've done has taken a long time 
to establish, and no matter what we find here, we're going to have 
to tell people that you just don't change overnight. (Forum Trans- 
cript, 10/14/81) 

Trying to communicate this message to other teachers, we adopted the 
rhetorical tactic of starting with an audience and a purpose for communica- 
ting about research. From there we worked back to our study- -its raw data, 
polished reports, the stories they evoked- -and began to draft plans for oral 
and written presentations. Audiences for whom we ultimately wrote and spoke 
included prospective and experienced teachers, educational researchers, and 
curriculum specialists in language arts. 

Figure 1 is a model that rhetorician Himley (cited in Nystrand, 1982) 
has devised to relate text to social context. All text exists along a 
continuum of social distance between author and audience. When author and 
audience are close to one another in social distance, they share a wealth 
of contextual knowledge. Thus the text they write for one another is 
exofiho^lc in reference. Much of the information needed to interpret the text 
remains outside it in the store of shared experience of writer and reader/ 
listener. 

In contrast, when social distance between author and audience is 
increased, reference becomes endophoric . Here text needs to provide for the 
lack of shared background knowledge between author and audience. Endophoric 
text carries much of the contextual knowledge needed to for its interpreta- 
tion and is therefore more self -referencing than exophoric text; 
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Figure 1. Relationship of text to social context (from Himley, 
o.-ro(i in Nvsirand, 1982, p. 10). 



In light of this continuum, one can see how audience and purpose are 
intimately related to decisions about presentation. Both endbphbric and 
exdphoric references have strengths and weaknesses depending on one's 
audience and purpose when reporting research; Although the essay or the 
lecture, for example, may be ideal for reporting to a distant or ill-defined 
audience, it can lose the author's voice. In preparing a text that can stand 
by itself, the author is rendered virtually anonymous. There is virtually no 
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room in this sort of writing for the nnance . the vivid anecdote, or the tell- 
ing joke. As Frake (1981) says. "I imagine ic is difficult to tell a joke in 
first-order predicate calcnlns" (p. 5). 

On the other hand, exophoric reference is of limited value in highly 
technical writing or when commun^" eating with an unknown audience. Its reli- 
ance on shared understanding between reader and writer can make ic cryptic or 
uninterpretable when those understandings do not exist. Yet exophoric refer: 
ence has great power to evoke in the reader who shares its context images of 
his or her own experiences that resonate with those drawn on by the author. 
When the writer knows his or her audience and what he or she knows, the wri- 
er can craft a text that is evocative. Both Writer and reader participate in 
the creation of such a text's meaning (Rosenblatt, 1978); 

When researchers write for ili:defined audiences in their academic 
reporting of research, their work frequently falls in the endophoric part of 
the continuuir. Because there is great distance between author and audience, 
much contextual information has to be included. In addition, in scientific 
writing, the rigors of formal research reporting make additional demands. 
Research texts are quintessential essays in which the author is rendered 
virtually anonymous, text can stand by itself, and the audience is unknown 
and distant. But what happens when these texts are expected to bear the 
burdens of both truthfulness and meaningf ulness - - when they are invoked to 
instruct and move practitioners? They tend to break under the rhetorical 
burden . 

In the Forum, we discovered that as we began to identify and write for 
more )Jpecific audiences we were better able to consider what these audiences 
might already know, what they might want to learn more about, or what they 
could bring to the interpretation of our work. We ventured into genres that 
were less self -referencing but more vivid, evocative, and immediate. Our 
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coiTiMunication became less constrained by ruii?s of formal argumentation nnd, 
in fact, began zo blend oral and written language, narrative and expl<inarioh 
in novel ways. Among the kinds of texts we prepared to share research were 
simulation ^ames, letters, autobiographies and other personal Parratives, and 
displays of rrtifacts of children's writing; Most of these texts were open- 
ended and allowed their audi3nces to "complete the story." Even in oral pre- 
sentations, Fcruiti teacher.: rejected formal presentations to their colleagues. 
Instead, they created roundtible formats that bienaed written materials with 
some cral presentatirn and considerable discussion (see Appendix B) . 

The Forum teachers also suggested a change, in our view of researchers as 
an audience. They prop-^sed writir;^ about the process of negotiation of entrv 
into a school site in order to ntudy it successfully. To teach researchers 
what we had learned about this, the Fo^um chose to design a simulation game 
that could be played by fledgling researchers before they ever took a step 
into the field. in so doing, the Forur wrote dramatic scenarios, character 
sketches, and follow-up ideas for discussion. It vas left to the audiences to 
negotiate among themselves the actual plot line for each siwiulation (see 
Appendix C) . 

Finally, the Forum revisi'ied the case studies written for the original 
technical report. In the c-)urse of Forum discussions, we sought n clearer 
audience for these texts. The potential of new texts tv offer vivid, vicar- 
ious experien-^es of t. -aching and the cpportun'ty to *-evisit those experiences 
suggested they would be useful tisxts for p.. eservice teachers Tnus the case 
studies were revised, edited both to make them more richly descriptive and to 
include a ser"'*es of open-ended discussion questions to guide their use by 
teacher educators and students. 
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Texty Audience, and Valnes 
Figure 2 locates the various pre-Formn an.i Forum texts in a model typ- 
ifying our ordinary societal assumptions about the dichotomies between orni 
and written language, text and utterance (Stubbs, 1982). Note that when we 
plot the Forum's activities and texts here, the bulk of the group's own 
coimanication would be considered "casual" - -even at times, "nonstandard." 
Talk, bv definition in such a system, has essentially little formal or public 
value . 



STANDARD 



HONSTAUDAKD 



I I 



forma I 



WRITTEN 




i 



c a s u a 1^ 



y 

technical repof rs 
journal articles 
book chapters 

cafe studies with study guide 
simulation games 
lerters to parenta 
. handouw s 



conference presentations 



r orma 1 ^ 



SPOKEN 



^co 1 1 oqu ia 



Koriira mee t i ngs 



L'O'ji-sd table disc , 



SPOKEN 



casual ^ ^ 



post-nice. :ng talk 
Je.g. Of f fee) 



Figure 2, Forum Texts and the common view of the relation between spoken 
/.nd written language (modified from Stubbs, 1982, p. 40). 



in addition, note that, whether written or spoken, Forum-authored texts 
Would tend ..o fall in the "casual" part of the continuum, research reports in 
the "forroaT." This formal/casual distinction underscores the status 
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differences oetw-een teacher- and researcher-held knowledge and t,he different- 
ial value likely to be attributed to them. Moreover, ranking, the expository 
accounts of research as formal and standard and relegating converss t ion , 
narrative — and participants' voices — to the casual and nonstandard dciTiains 
risks, in Frake ' s (1981) terras, "raaking the smart people look dumb." Highly 
systematic, endophoric accounts of native knowledge, Frake continues, achieve 
their ends "by framing out of view tho contexts within which people display 
their smartness in their o^wn worlds" (p. 6). 

The Forum created the opportunity for several things to change with 
respect to this formal/casual distinction. First, the forum provided for the 
public expression of knowledge from both teacher and researcher sources. 
Second, to the extent that these rigid boundaries are held in our field, the 
Forum encouraged teachers and researchers to risk crossing them. It was now 
possible for teachers to make formal presentations and author articles and 
chapters (something heretofore not done by them) just cs it engaged research- 
ers in more open give-and-take with specific and diverse audiences in educa- 
tion. In this sens«, there was movement out of the safety of isolation in 
the "theoretical" or the "practical," the "formal" or the "casual" domains. 

Th e Knowledge Worth Reporting 
Olson (1980) summarized our ordinary assuir.pt ions about theoretical and pr 
tical knowledge by observing that "truth in oral utterance has to do with 
truth as wisdom .... Truth in prose text, however, has to do with the 
correspondence between statements and observations" (p. 104). These distinc- 
tions have been called into question recently with some arguing that practi- 
tioners often base their knowledge claims on systematic hypothesis - testing 
(Schbn, 1984) and others pointing out that research is not value -neutral or 
disinterested (Eagleton, 1983). Meier (1982) observes that the link between 



formal written discourse and formal knbviedge has served, since the Greeks, 

CO exclude whole classes of knowiedge and keep them embedded and preserved in 

oral tradition. She notes that French scholar Michel Foucault 

refers to such excluded knowledges as "subjugated knowledges," 
knowledges whose validity is not. dependent on the approval of 
established i-egimes of thought, [but which have also^ been 
systematically disqualified from the established hierarchy of 
knowledges and sciences. (p. 21) 

It is noteworthy that Foacauit also argues that these subjugated knowledges 
contain most of the "historical knowledge of struggles" within a comniunity. 
Because they remain outside parameters of scientific discourse, Foucault 
argues that they "provide society with the only viable source of critical 
reflection upon its own taken- for-granted assumptions" (Meier, 1982, p. 21). 
It can be argued that teachers* stories represent subjugated knowledge of 
this sort. As such their inclusion in research reporting potentially enriches 
theories about practice and also renders accounts of practice more vivid and 
moving. In addition, to the extent that teachers' stories are framed out of 
the boundaries of scientific knowledge about practice, it is likely that 
teachers will view research as disconnected from their knowledge and con- 
cerns . 

In the Forum, teachers' knowledge and researchers' knowledge were 
brought head- to-head. There was a great deal to vhich the researchers had 
not paid attention while in the field or when meriting their reports. Much of 
what we failed to hear or see or represent can be thought of in terms of the 
efforts of teachers and students to achieve written literacy in the complex 
institutional setting of public school. Fime and again as we reviewed and 
revised texts about our research, we realized that in focusing on "the class- 
room" or "teaching" or "written literacy," researchers had made many tacit 
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assLuiiptibns. Uur views and depictions of the teaching and learning of writing 
tended to be telescopic, our portrayals of classroom life and lessons static. 

The Forura teachers found moj^t important in our research many details we 
had overlooked in our initial reporting. They were particularly struck, for 
example, by the coh*:extual constraints to teaching writing that arise from 
outside the classroom. they saw in our notes and r-^pbrts the possibility of 
powerful presentations about the multiple and conflicting forces chat work on 
them as they teach children to read and write. Many people have a stake in 
literacy education- - teachers , parents, children, administrators, politicians, 
textbook publishers, and the press. Teachers operate as mediators, making 
iroment-to-moment decisions and long-range plans that aim tc balance competing 
definitions of literacy, competing demands on their time, limited and somewhat 
ad hoc resources, against their own talents, values, and skills. T his in 
many ways was the heart of a story about the tesiching of writing that we 
ultimately came to tell together. 

Incorporating the teachers' voices and stories into texts for diverse 
audiences taught us that not all knowledge can be represented by structural 
models. Because our initial formal accounts were biased toward the typical, 
they were unable to capture conflict, cdraprbraise , and change. In story and 
conversatibn we had access to a great many more of the tensions and contra- 
dictions in teachers • work. Whereas a year before we would have waited 
patiently for teachers to vent their complaints about the district or the 
principal before getting dbwn to talking about how they teach writing, we now 
realized that those concerns were intimately tied to teaching writing. 

In the Forum we grew to realize that sometimes a story br a conversation 
is the best way to represent br share some important kinds of knowledge. We 
also grew to appreciate that such forms of language are hot extraneous to 
inquiry but central to a valid portrayal of teachers' work. We alsb found, 
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as we met and tiiked with practitioners that, to the decree that we admitted 
of aSd encouraged the voicing of their knowledge, teachers Warmed to ideas 
that research had to offer them as well. One teacher expressed her growini 
insight as follows: 

^ felt really good about getting with the group because my 
coming to East Lansing was . . . well, I was thinking how valuable 
all of you were in terms of support people . : . for the first move 
here. It was like_I felt you were friends who cared about me rather 
than researchers. It just did soSething really special, and it also 
opened up some new ways of looking at teaching writing. I had never 
really thought about it^ Perhaps I had done it haphazardly, and 
|hen this gave some rhyme and resson. And I think it was a good 
feeling to be able to talk with other teachers. I had not had the 
opportunity in my past teaching experience to sit down and talk 
about the kind of things we'd done_ in the classroom. And beyond be- 
ing able to talk with immediate colleagues, we could talk with peo^ 
pie oat of the university, which was a really good learning experi- 
ence. I got a balance on both sides. (Forum Transcript, 10/14/81) 

Once we began conversations with one another, v;e learned a great deal 
more about the processes of teaching and learning .-riting in school than any 
of us could have learned in isolation. Insights came from looking at data 
together and talking about what was there, what was missing, what we had 
reiJresented, and what we had failed to capture in our reports. That effort 
productively blurred distinctions between talk and writing, research and 
practical knowledge, inquiry and teacher education. In the process we be- 
lieve we created new ways of speaking, writing, and knowing about practice. 
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Theoretical Framework of the Forms and Functions 
Writing in an Elementary Classroom 
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nn 


TYPE II: 
WRITING TO 
KNOW ONESELF 
AND OTHERS 


diaries 






bLUUclIL 




D) LcflCnCl* 

written or 
printed on 
lined paper in 
student-made 
booklets 


lOCKeQ 111 

teacher's file 
cabinet or kept 
in student desk; 
occasionally 
shared with 
teacner j ocnRr 
students^ or 
famiiy 


liU 


nPE III: 
WRITING 
TO OCCUPY 
FREE TIME 


letters 
and cards 


student 


Student 


Ftudent 


other 
(parents, 

I. L ,1 CI ) U o y 

fainity) 


by student: 
printed or 

or construction 
papei 


kept; nay be 
given as gift 

friend 


no 


nPE IV: 
WRITING TO 
DEMONSTRATE 
ACADEMIC 
COMPETENCE 

_., . 


science 
lab 


teacher 


publisher 


publisher 5 
student(s) 


teacher 


by publisher! 
printed in 
coiinnerciai 
booklet 


checked 

by teacher; filed 


yes 


booklets 


for later use by 
student; pages 
seilt home to par- 
ents by teacher 
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Appendix B 
Teacher Roundcable Kahdoucs and 
Sample Letter to Parents 
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PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT IN WRITING AT HOME 



During J 979-81 a naturalistic study of schooling and the acquisition of written 
literacy was conducted in two olassrodrnsj a combined second and chir J and a sixtfi grade, 
by members of a research team from the Institute for Researdi on 'i eaching at Michigan 
State University, The first ten months of the study consisted of extensive participant 
observation, Interviewing^ teacha- journal keeping, sampling of student writing, and 
videotaping of occasions for writing in these two classrooms, the fo t teachers involved 
in the study (two focal teachers and their tearnrr.ates) were active throughout the project 
as research collaborators who helped to shape the inquiry and to give direction to the data 
interpretation?. 

Through the coarse of the study it became evident th'*t writing and its instructidh 
were meaningfully organized not into discrete units such as lessons, b it into broader units 
of related activities that integrated a range of skills arid served bread social and academic 
functions- Literacy resides nt entirely in the production of docMments^ but also in a 
complex of social roles, expressive purposes, and r^ources for writing. These broader 
units were labelled occasioris for writirig, these occasions have four functions: 

1. writing to participate in community, 

2, writing to know oneself arid others, 

3. writing to occupy free time, 

4, writing to demonrtrate academic competence. 

These functions allow parents to beconie actively involved in the process of 
developing their children's writing ability and competency in skill areas— :he acquisitlcri of 
written literacy. Writing does not exist as a self-contained subject area limited by the 
school curriculum and the classroom teacher- To help families become actively involved 
in writing the following letter, based on the four furictions bi writing, was developed. In 
its present form the letter can be sent hoitie to families at the end of the school year as 
an idea list for the summer. With modification of the introductory and closing 
paragraphs, it becomes a useful tool at open houses, conferences times, PTA meetings; 
Use your imagination to adapt it to your needs. 
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Dear Family^ 



Parents often ask what they can do to help their children over the summer vacation. 
Writing is one area that you can concentrate on to help your child improve in ail skill 
areas. 

You can Help your child to become a better writer by providing occasions for 
meaningul writing practice. Someone once said, "To learn to write, you have to write (and 
^Krite and write)." This is perhaps the most important thing for your child to do to become 
a better writer. Pedpie write best when they have something to communicate and when 
they see writing as the best way to do that communicating. Here ere some suggestions to 
start you thinking: 

1. Have your child do writing as part of regular hottsehold '-esponsibilities: 

Wake shopping lists^ keep track of chore assignments^ plan a party or trip (hb v 
many people will we invite, what kind of food will we need, how much will it 
cost?). 

2. Plan a family writing project: 

Keep a family jburnai er a log of a family trip (encourage both writing and 
drawing in these activities). 

3. Encourage your child to write to relatives and friends who may be away from 
home: 

CaJiing may be the 'next best tning to being there/ but writing will increase 
your child's reading and writing skills, plus it's always fun to get a reply. (It 
Helps to choose people you know will write back). 

Be a good example for your child: 

Show him or her that writing is a good way to cornrhuhicate. Write to your 
child now and then— praising him/her for a Job completed, reminding him/her of 
a special occasion. Write letters or cards to family ana/or friends, write letters 
to the local papers, write complaints (or compliments) about products or 
services in letters. Make an occasion of both writing the letter and sharing the 
reply with your child. 

5. Encourage diary keeping: 

to do this you'll need to respect the privacy of the diary and be open to those 
occasions when your child wants to share an entry with you. Why not keep a 
diary of your own following the same rules? 

6. Read and discuss the v^itm 

Don't just look over graded papers your child brings home from school^ but all 
types including those written for fun or projects completed at Sunday school or 
at Scouts. 

Remember basic skills develop with writing. Writing is practiced most in situations 
where it is valued and useful, television and telephones notwithstanding. So write away 
this summer and write away it will be September. 

Enjoy your summer. 

Sincerely, 
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Rules of Simulation Games and 
Roles to be Played 
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Rules of ixniQiation. Games- 



Sivelooe I 

Special laatniction; E*cti oBiiibfir Is cp_ takw one of che whic^ 
cnvciopea foiXow tnt indlvlduai in- 
acruccibna concAiaed in Ic. 

Taaic: Reaearcisar ptza^zs proposed study and gxoup discuaaca ic. 

DO NOT IXT SNTDKE ELSE SZK TOTO niSTJmCTIONS ! 
(After cvency lalnucca ga on Co aext eaveJjpe.) 



Envelope II 



Ttaa Alloved: 10 Mlaut2a 



Taak: Group oies^er^ teaeBi conaensua on vhecher dr not to 
cooperate with the study. 

(After cen minutes go on to the aext envelope.) 



Tijne Allowed: 



Envelope III 



20 ilinutea (L5 ndnutes for Taaks A. and B: 
5 ninutes for Task C) 



Task A: Chboae a rccqrde_r_ for your group who will cake no tea 
for yoMT discuaaioc. 

Task B: plscuaa che first ci/o phaaea of chu slitulatlon gams. 
Saaaple discuaiicQ quaatlbna: 

1. Who wara the different characters in che slsrulacion? 

2. How tiid che people in che simulation view research? 

— What Is at stake for cheia? 
— What la Co be gained? 

3. ;7hat scvaceglea did people £n che stoulatloti use to 
acconpliah chair gdiUi? 

— What worked? 

-—What prbbleas were encountered? 
—Were cheae che oniy strategiea chat could 
have bees used? 

^* Could chQ sittulated sltiiatioa have really happened? 
Why? Why not? 

Taaic C: Generate a list of che laauea Isvolved In gaining eticry 
yo^'^.lT^^P'? •^•Ti*oce. (This should be 
recorded on experience paper.) 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Sample of Roles to. be Plaved 



MAKING ENTRY- PRINClPAtS' MEETING 



ROLE: Earnest 
PbSltldN: Researcher 

. .You are to present your proposed study to an administrative meeting cf district 
principiaJs. Generally describe your study and be prepared to answer questions. 



ROLE: Reluctant 
Position: Principal 

You have admitted researchers to your school one time before. They took up 
much of the staffs time and energy, but did not share what they learned. You do not 
want this situation to be repeated. 



ROLE: Supportive 
POSITION: Principal 

You are a curriculum leader supportive of change and innovation. 



ROLE: Intervening 
POSITION: Principal 

You are concerned about how "basic skills" of writing are taught. You want a 
special report on this study from researchers. 



ROLE: Protective 
POSITION: Principal 

^ You are an advocate of children's rights. Researcher(s) may have difficulty 
convincing you that the students' rights will be protected. 



ROLE: .Imposing/Intervening 
POSITION: Principal 

You Fiave the responsibility of submitting teacher evaluations to the 
superintendent. You want the researcher(s) to do seme of the work for you. 



ROLE: Defensive 
POSITION: Principal 

You feel threatened because you have fecenjly received adverse publicity about 
your sehobli You are anxious that researcher(s) make a commitment to present the 
findings publicly in a positive light to the school board and the community. 



